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Mary Chapman, wife of John Chapman, o 
Ulverstone, died 5th mo. 19th, 1854, aged 57. 

Early brought to a knowledge of the truth as 
it isin Jesus, and prepared to receive it in the 
love of it, the religious course of this humble 
minded and retiring Christian, though but little 
known beyond the circle of her own immediate 
acquaintance, bore instructive evidence that her 
heart was set on heavenly things; and that, 
amidst the various trials and temptations of life, 
it was her sincere and earnest desire steadily to 
follow her Lord in the simple obedience of faith. 

She was educated amongst the Episcopalians, 
and continued in profession with them till about 
the twentieth year of her age. At this time, 
she became increasingly concerned for the salva- 
tion of her soul, and, attracted by the religious 
zeal of the Methodists, she joined in fellowsbip 
with them for about two years. But, though 
she “had no cause to doubt the sincere piety” 
she found amongst them, and cherished with 
“kind regard” the remembrance of their Chris- 
tian concern for her religious welfare, yet her 
convictions in regard to the spirituality of true 
religion, and the practical requirements of the 
gospel, constrained her to adopt the principles 
of the Society of Friends, and ultimately to 
unite herself in membership with them, 

A public meeting for worship appointed at the 
request of Nathan Hunt, from America, was the 
first Friends’ meeting she attended; but during 
the silence which prevailed for some time, and 
in the next at which she was present, she “ began 
to query whether or not her present moments 
were lost,” when the convictions which were 
brought upon her mind, in regard to those who 
“worship God in spirit and in truth,” and the 
sae expression of a few words by a friend, 
ey &@ means of encouragement and help to 
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Qn another occasion, of a similar kind, she 
remarks in her memoranda: ‘“ This meeting was 
silent, as to vocal sound, but He who said, 
“ Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am Lin the midst of them,’’ was 
pleased toown us withhis presence. I believe, in 
this meeting, my judgment wasin good measure 
convinced, as to the propriety of sitting down 
in silence.” 

She had, however, still to pass through many 
conflicts in regard to her spiritual course, and 
though the principles of Friends “were those 


| with which her judgment united,” she greatly 


shrank from the cross which the open profession 
of theminvolved. About this time, she attended 
a public meeting for worship, held at the request 
of Ann Alexander, then of York, in the place 
where she resided. In referring to this she re- 
marks: “ Duriug the time we sat in silence, I 
felt the Lord’s presence in a remarkable manner, 
and I was fully confirmed in my belief that I 
must go amongst this people.” Whilst thus 
silently “viewing her situation in this light,” 
Ann Alexander rose to speak, and the occasion 
appeats to have been much blessed to her, so 
that she observes in regard to it, “ This was in- 
deed the day of the Lord to me. Hedid now 
appear in the glory of his majesty, and made 
the earth to tremble at his presence.” Hence- 
forward her path seemed Sales and she felt it 
to be her duty openly to avow her religious 
sentiments, by a walk in accordance therewith. 
Her father had been much di ‘when she 
united herself with the Methodists ; and, in now 
more decidedly becoming a Friend, she antici- 
pated much opposition from this beloved parent. 
“ But, I relied,” she writes, “on the arm of 
the Lord, who had promised to be my strength 
in weakness. And, ever-blessed be the Name 
of the Most High, who has the hearts of all men 
in his keeping, he was, im his infinite mercy, 
pleased to make my way at that time,” 
Contrary to her fears, ber father left her at 
liberty to attend the meetings of Friends; and 
notwithstanding many difficulties and trials, in 
connect’on with the faithful support of our 
Christian testimonies in fully a the char- 
acter and appearance of a consistent Friend, she .0 
was stre ed to endure the cross, and to de 
spise the shame, and great wes her peace. Ine 


alluding to this time of many sacrifices;-dhe::'y 


thus records her feelings of gratitude: “ Kver- 
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blessed and magnified be the Most High. He 
was near for my help. O, what I now enjoyed 
of my heavenly father’s goodness !” 

She was one who, to use her own expressions, 
had “‘ bought the truth,” and she felt it to be 
very precious. So much did she love the prin- 
ciples which she had been led to adopt, that she 
said that “she should be under the necessity to 
uphold them, even if no one else were of the 
same sentiments.” She was deeply pained when 
she saw among Friends those who manifested a 
conformity to the world and its spirit, and did 
not support what she believed to be the true 
standard of Christianity. 

Of a meek and quiet spirit, it appeared to be 
her steady endeavor to pursue her course of hum- 
ble watchfulness unto prayer in the discharge of 
her duty as a wife,a mother, and a Friend. 
The Christian principles which were her support 
under the various vicissitudes and deep trials 
which were permitted to attend her path through 
life, did not fail her in the prospect of exchang- 
ing this mortal scene for one of endless duration. 
For several months before the commencement of 
her last illness, she repeatedly expressed her belief, 
“that she had not long to live,” though she en- 
joyed better health than usual. 

She was taken ill on the Ist of 4th mo., 1854. 
A week before this, she told her husband thut 
lately she had experienced a great want of the 
perceptible presence of “the Comforter,” and 
that she had been reminded “that Christ was 
forty days in the wilderness, and did eat nothing.” 
Alluding to this conversation, a few days after 
she became unwell, she said with tears, “It is 
very different now; I am so abundantly favored. 
I cannot refrain from tears of joy, that I should 
be so much favored above my deserts; and 
whether I recover or not, I shall have to remem- 
ber this particular time of comfort. I have felt 
Satan chained down in such a manner as I never 
witnessed before.” The following morning she 
again adverted to the great comfort with which 
she had been favored, and added, ‘I feel myself 
so unworthy.” She spoke with much calmness 
of the prospect of her decease, and gave instruc- 
tions respecting it. In allusion to her not being 
brought up in the Society of Friends, she said, 
“‘T have bought the truth, but have not sold it. 
I have been too much like Martha; yet I have 
endeavored to keep within the inner court. If 
this had not been the case, I should not have 
received the comfort I have" witnessed.” 

On the morning of the 11th, after a Psalm 
had been read, she remarked that last night her 
end appeared very near; but added, in looking 
at the probability of continuing a little longer, 
‘‘T feel fully resigned to leave it to the Lord to 
order as he sees best.’ 

On the 13th, a remarkably precious solemnity 
was felt during a time of silent waiting in her 
chamber. She referred to the words of our 
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Saviour, that “he would manifest himself to his 
disciples ;” and spoke of the enjoyment which 
had been ‘granted her of his presence, adding, 
“Ifthe foretaste be so precious, what will the 
fulness be?” She said that her comfort had been 
uninterrupted, since her illness commenced, that 
not acloud had been permitted to come over 
her mind, 

Though, when in health, her time was un- 
avoidably much occupied with her domestie 
cares, she was remarkably diligent in reading the 
Bible, and in meditating on its precious con- 
tents. She adverted to this, and observed, that 
of late she had read but little in any other book, 
and spoke of the transcendent comfort she had 
derived from this; adding that however busy 
she had been, she made it her daily practice to 
seek for private retirement and communion with 
her Maker, and that if this had not been the 
case, she should probably not have enjoyed so 
much of his comfortable presence, now that she 
was so unwell; ‘but,’ she added, “it is no 
merit of mine,—it is all of mercy.” 

After a time of fresh searching of heart, during 
which she was brought to have a very clear view 
of the purity required as a preparation for hea- 
ven, she expressed her desire to be sent down 
again and again to Siloam, that every defilement 
might be washed away; she gratefully acknow- 
ledged the favor of having the mind preserved 
in calmness and comfort, and evinced her con- 
tinued trust in a Saviour’s love, by repeating 
the lines— 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee,” &c. 


On the 30th, she referred*to the sacrifices it 
had cost her to take up the profession of a Friend, 
but added, “They have been made up to me 8 
thousand fold.” When, a few days after, her 
mind had been less favored with the “abundance 
of joy,” and the enemy was permitted again to 
buffet her, she remarked that these changes were 
not unexpected to her; and on the 3d of 5th month, 
she said in reference to them, “ Last night I 
had a tossing time, both of mind and body. 
The enemy has had his chain lengthened, but I 
saw that his power was limited.” 


Fifth month 10th —When in great pain, she 
expressed her desire that patience might be 
granted. On her husband telling her that he 
believed she would be favored with strength ac- 
cording to her need, she replied, “I feel that 
I am not forsaken—support is underneath.” 

Speaking, at one time, of the needful work of 
the entire sanctification of the soul, and the con- 
flicts she had with the enemy, she remarked, 
that now he appeared to have no power over 
her, nor even to show himself; and gratefully 
added, “ I seem to be ready to fall into the arms 
of my Saviour.” Referring, at another time, to 
the deep trials and exercises she had to pass 
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through, she said that they had been most bene- 
ficial to her, and exclaimed,— 

“For all I bless Thee,— 

Most for the severe.” 

A few days after, a change being observed on 
her countenance, a friend inquired of her, if she 
still felt Jesus precious. She opened her eyes, 
and emphatically said, “O yes, as precious as 
ever! increasingly so!” 

During the few remaining days of her life, 
her strength appeared much exhausted; but the 
broken sentences she was distinctly heard to 
utter, clearly indicated a mind prepared for the 
“end that was near;” and one of her last ex- 
pressions had reference to that “city which has 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 
in it, for the glory of God doth lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.” 


THE FITNESS AND EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 
Atract from a letter in reply to an inquiry as to | 
the propriety and efficacy of Prayer. 

In the first place,I answer, as to the proprietye 
of prayer, that itis a necessity of our nature ; 
that the spirit can no more exist without pray- 
er, than the body can exist without food and air; 
and that no necessity of our being is it improp- 
er to follow, as it. implies that God has imposed 
a@ necessity upon us which it is improper to fulfil. | 
Now, in the nature of things, this cannot be; 


and it were as well to say that we ought not to | 


eat for the body’s sustenance, as not to pray for 
the sustenance of the spirit. 

“Prayer,” says Montgomery, “is the soul’s 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed ;” and | 
these sincere desires of the soul, are prayers, | 
whether they are recognised or not. 

There can be no impropriety in a child’s ask- 
ing of its parent its heart’s desire. The parent | 
knows what the child wishes and needs, it may | 
be, and is more than willing to grant his re- 
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entire dependence upon God? He, who never 
forms his prayers into distinct thoughts and 
words, will hardly “pray without ceasing” in 
the sense the apostle means. The impropriety 
I conceive to exist is not recognizing this law of 
our being; with indifference standing aloof, as 
it were, like proud, self-dependent spirits, for I 
cannot call it waiting, to receive what the Ruler 
of the universe, according to his unchanging 
laws, sees fit to send. 

What impropriety can there be in my going 
to my heavenly Father, and asking him for the 
simplest necessity of my daily life? I know, 
“he knoweth I have need of these things before 
T ask him ;” but my soul desires them, and in 
reality, prays forthem. How much more prop- 
er and consistent with itself, is it for my soul 
knowingly and deliberately to ask for them, al- 
ways of course, with the feeling of entire sub- 
mission to his holy will. I can feel it to be no 
impropriety, thus openly to acknowledge our en- 
tire dependence upon God. 

And as to the efficacy of prayer, none but a 
prayiog spirit, can understand what it means. 
I conceive prayer to be the only truly efficacious 
remedy for all our trials “of mind, body or es- 
tate.” Let no one complain of the inefficacy of 
prayer, until he has, in reality, prayed. Pray 
and you shall know its efficacy ; ‘“‘ Ask and ye 


| shall receive.” 


But, you enquire, how are you to know 
when your prayers have been efficacious? I an- 
swer again, pray and you will know. The an- 
swer to prayer is not always immediate; from 
the necessity of the case, it cannot always be so; 
but the soul’s satisfaction and peace, after pray- 
er, is its best answer and often the only perceiv- 
But there are pray- 
ers that havean immediate answer. You find 
yourself in the midst of perplexities and _irrita- 
ting circumstances, and you pray for light to 





quests ; but it takes nothing from his faith in| guide you through them and a patient spirit to 
his parent, to ask him to grant his desires; | endure. I believeif youhave prayed in the right 
neither does it take from the real value of the | spirit, and, without any reserve thrown yourself 
parental character to wait sometimes tobe asked, | upon your heavenly Father, that the answer to 
before granting. I believe most fully in God’s|such prayer is immediate; that you will find 
ever-watchful Providence; that He cares for us lit, if you seek for it, in the peace of your soul, 
always, even in the smallest.as well as the great- | The trials may not have vanished, probably will 
est things; but I do believe that some things we | not, until you have struggled through them ; but 
must ask for, before he grants them, and that | their power to irritate has gone, and half of their 
sometimes it is in the prayer itself, that the an-| bitterness has passed away; for now you feel 


swer to it lies. 

I feel sure that this necessity of our nature to | 
ask, topray, is given us for the best purpose, | 
that of placing us in the most entire dependence 
upon our heavenly Father, knowingly and wil- 
lingly I cannot help desiring the life of those I 
love, the continuance of health, &c.; and is it 
not much better to acknowledge this necessity 
of my nature, and, without any subterfuge, call 
it by its true name, a necessity of prayer, and 
thereby convince myself of its reality and of my 


that you are not left to struggle alone; that the 
hand of the Father is outstretched to help you, 
and in peace youcan recline upon the Almighty’s 
arm. Sorrows come, under which your spirit 
sinks; friends are taken from your sight, and 
alone and in agony, “your heart and your soul 
ery out for the living God.” You try hard to 
bear with becoming fortitude, as you term it, 
the trials of life ; in your own strength, try to 
breast the current of the waves that roll over 
you, but your soul fails and sinks at last. “But 
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now, if you turn unto God, and cast all your sor- 
rows upon him, pray to him for his care, his 
love, his grace, all will be changed, as it were, 
in an instant. The efficacy of such prayer you 
will feel, even as you pray, in the peace that 
steals over you, the rest that comes to you, 
and you are sure now that God never intended 
that you should buffet with the waves alone. I 
think the certain answer you would feel to one 
such prayer, would be enough to satisfy all 
doubts as to its efficacy. 

But there are times when there seems to come 
no answer to our prayer. I know it is so, and 
to deny it would do no good. But perhaps it is 
ourselves, who are notin the right spirit to re- 
ceive, rather than that our prayers are not an- 
swered. It must be so. Wecannot understand 
why it is; we cannot see wherein our prayers are 
wrong ; but ofa certainty, something in us is 
wrong, or else the peace of the soul would be 
ours. Perhaps it is because we do not pray in 
faith, believing. We pray for those we love, 
their happiness and true blessing, and it seems 
as though no answer came. The mother prays 
earnestly for her prodigal son, thathe may see 
the error of his ways, and return, but it seems 
wholly without effect; but as surely doI be- 
lieve that oftentimes it is those very prayers 
which are effectual for the prodigal’s reform, 
though he may never hear them. In his “ far 
country,” to which he has strayed, the spirit 
comes to him and wakens tender memories of 
his distant home, he knows not why nor how, 
his father’s unceasing care, his mother’s watch- 
ful love, and his heart is melted within him, 
when he thinks ofhis own ingratitude to such 
unmerited affection. And he thinksnow of his 
sins, as he never has thought of them before, 
and they appear in their true light, and abased 
and truly repentant, he kneels before his heaven- 
ly Father, and prays. 

Of prayers for spiritual blessings, it is often 
the case that they seem to be unanswered. We 
feel that it is right to pray for spiritual gifts, 
and we are discouraged, disheartened, and faith- 
less because they seem to be denied. But most 
likely it is a demand for them that we. have 
made, and not a prayer, asking for them as 
though they were ours of right and not free 
gifts of his grace. Surely it is presumptuous to 
expect any efficacy in such prayers. The love 
of God, no more than the love of man, never 
comes tous by demanding it. Only love begets 
love. The love of God tous, should beget love 
in us to Him; and if we love our heavenly Father, 
we shall never pray in vain. 

And in the common events of life, in the evils 
under which the world groans, these very evils 
for which you think prayer has no efficacy, I 
think, it is because we do not pray as children to 
a Father, but demand as our right to pay us for 
our efforts, that they shall succeed. I feel sure 
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that it is because those philanthropists have been 
so secure in their own strength, so proud in spir- 
it, and self-praising, as though it were by their 
right arm the weapons were to be wielded which 
were to uproot all evil, that their efforts have 
been attended with so little success. How can 
they expect the divine blessing to be upon their 
work, if they never ask for it? For itis only 
to him that asketh, that it shall be given. Pray- 
er removes mountains of difficulties, tears down 
obstacles, and uproots all impediments in our way. 

I once read an anecdote of a little boy, that 
most beautifully illustrates this perfect eonfi- 
dence in prayer. He was poor, and he had no 
bread to eat; with all the trusting faith of his 
little heart, he knelt down by himself and pray- 
ed for his “daily bread,” and a little time after, 
some good Samaritan came with the bread for 
which he had so earnestly prayed. “I was 
sure,” said he, “ that Ged would give me bread, 
if I prayed to him for it.” You may say it was 
a a natural occurrence ; probably the re- 
lief would have come, even if he had not prayed. 
But why not believe it was the direct answer to 
his prayer? Ah! if we only bad this faith in 
prayer, how many events, which now appear 
mere matters of course, would be felt to come di- 
rect from God! And of the efficacy of prayer 
for the spirit’s growth, there surely can be no 
doubt. Prayer is the soul’s aliment andshould 
be its daily food. It isa necessity of our being, 
that we assimilate to those we most love and 
have the most intercourse with. Now, we are 
the children of our heavenly Father, and we 
ought to grow more and more like what his be- 
loved children should become. Prayer is the 
power which he has given us to hold this blessed 
intercourse with him. The oftener we pray, 
the more we shall become like him, fit to be 
heirs and joint heirs with Christ, of the king- 
dom of heaven. It is those whothus have their 
“conversation in heaven,” that receive that 
blessed spirit which makes them one with the 
Father and with his Christ ; when they can pray 
that prayer, which contains all prayer, “ Thy 
will, not mine be done.” 

But of the propriety and efficacy of prayer, I 
havea more convincing evidence in the example 
of Jesus Christ. He says, ‘“‘ men ought alwa 
to pray and not tofaint.” He told his disciples 
that they must pray to their Father in secret. 
He tells them that his miraculous power comes 
from fasting andprayer. In alltimes of trial he 
prayed. Before he began his ministry, he 
passed a long time alone in the wilderness, in 
meditation and prayer ; he passed whole nights 
upon the mountain tops in prayer, and before 
he raised the dead, he prayed. And in that hour 
of bitterest agony, he went apart by himself to 
pray ; even three times did he pray before the 
“ angels camé and ministered unto him.” His 


‘example is sufficient authority for me on this 
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subject, as on all others. Itis our bounden du- | that even in the temporal concerns of my whole 
ty, which we may not omit, our blessed privi-| life, I have never been disappointed of best di- 
lege, of which itis worse than folly to deprive | rection, when I have in humility and sincerity 
ourselves, to pray to our Father whois in Hea- | implored it.” 

ven. 


This necessity of our nature to pray, was re- | Religion in Common Life. A sermon, preached at 


cognited by Jesus in the same way as our be- 
lief ia God and the immortality ofthesoul. He 
néver tries to convince his hearers that there 
is such athing as prayer; but, assuming it as 


Crathie Church, Oct, 14,1855. By Joun 
Camp, M. A., Minister of Errol. 

(Continued from page 84.) 
As a last illustration of the possibility of blend- 


an established principle, he exhorts men to pray | ing religion with the business of eommon life, 
constantly and not to faint or be faithless; to | let me eall your attention to what may be des- 


pray to God, as the object of all prayer ; to | cribed as the Mind’s power of acting on Latent 
pray insecret and in the spirit; to pray daily, | Principles. 


and for our simplest necessities ; to pray hum- 
bly and in faith, believing, asking for his will 
and not ours, to be done, and to give himall 
the glory. 

It is because we do not pray in the right 
spirit, having our wills in entire submission unto 
our heavenly Father, that so many times our | 
prayers seem unavailing and we feel as though | 
‘God were afar off, that he could not hear.” 
Like Jacob of old, sometimes we must struggle 
and wrestle with the spirit until “the break of | 
day,” that beautiful simile of light from above ; 
for if we do wrestle without failing, in faith, | 
believing, the break of day will surely come and | 
God our Father, in his divine love and grace, 


| rect and conscious object of thought. 





will send his angels and they will minister unto 


In order to live a religious life in the world, 
every action must be governed by religious mo- 
tives. But in making this assertion, it is not, 
by any means, implied that in all the familiar ac- 
tions of our daily life religion must form a di- 
To be al- 
ways thinking of God, and Christ, and Eternity 
amidst our worldly work, and, however busy, 
eager, interested we may be in the special busi- 


| ness before us, to have religious ideas, doctrines, 


beliefs, present to the mind,—this is simply im- 
possible. The mind can no more consciously 
think of heaven and earth at the same moment, 
than the body can be in heaven and earth at the 
same moment. Moreover, there are few kinds of 


work in the world that, to be done well, must 
not be done heartily, many that require, in or- 
der to excellence, the whole condensed force and 


My dear friend I have nothing more to say, 
but to reiterate pray, and you shall know the | energy of the highest mind, 





efficacy of prayer: for he that asketh, receiveth;| But though it be true we cannot, in our 
and he “ who doeth the Father’s will shall know | worldly work, be always consciously thinking of 
of the doctrine.” religion, yet it is also true that unconsciously, 
Yours in love, N. | insensibly, we may be acting under its ever-pres- 

ent control. As there are laws and powers in 

the natural world of which, without thinking of 
them, we are ever availing ourselves,—as I do 
There are many who believe that they “ac-| not think of gravitation, when, by its aid, 1 lift 
knowledge God in all their ways, trusting in| my arm, or of atmospheric laws when, by means 
Him to direct their paths; but there are not |of them, I breathe, so in the routine of daily 
many who carry this belief into the practice of | work, though comparatively seldom do I think 
life, or are from experience able to unite with | of them, I may yet be constantly swayed by the 
Judge Hale in his assertion, “That they who | motives, sustained by the principles, living, 
truly fear God, have a seeret guidance from | breathing, acting in the invisible atmosphere of 
higher wisdom than what is barely human ; viz.,| true religion. There are under-currents in the 
“the spirit of Truth and Godliness: which doth | ocean which act independently of the movements 
really, though secretly, prevent and direct them. | of the waters on the surface; far down too im its 
Any man that truly and sincerely fears Almighty | hidden depths there is a region where even 
God, and calls and relies upon Him for his di- | though the storm be raging on the upper waves, 
tection, has it as really as a son has the counsel | perpetual calmness and stillness reign. Sothere 
and direction of his father; and though the|may be an under-current beneath the surface 
voice be not audible, yet it is as real as if aman | movements of your life—there may dwell in the 
heard a voice saying, this is the way, walk in it.’’ | secret depths of your being the abiding peace of 
Though this secret direction of Almighty God is | God, the repose of a holy mind, evén though, 
principally seen in matters relating to the soul ; | all the while, the restless stir and commotion of 
tit may also be found in the concerns of this | worldly business may mark your outer history. 
ife, which a good man that fears God and begs And, in order to see this, it is to be remem- 
his direction, will very often, if not at all times, | bered, that many of the thoughts and motives 
find. I can call my own experience to witness, | that.most powerfully impel and govern us in the 


EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, 
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common actions of life, are latent thoughts and 
motives. Have you not often experienced that 
curious law—a law, perhaps, contrived by God, 
with an express view to this its highest applica- 
tion—by which a secret thought or feeling may 
lie brooding in your minds quite apart from the 
particular work in which you happen to be em- 
ployed? Have you never, for instance, while 
reading aloud, earried along with you in your 
reading the secret impression of the presence of 
the listener—an impression that kept pace with 
all the mind’s activity in the special work of 
reading ; nay, have you not sometimes felt the 
mind, while prosecuting without interruption 
the work of reading, yet at the same time carry- 
ing on some other train of reflection apart alto- 
gether from that suggested by the book? Here 
is obviously a particular “ business” in which 
you were “diligent,” yet another and different 
thought to which the “spirit” turned. Or, 
think of the work.in which I am this 
moment occupied. Amidst all the mental exer- 
tions of the public speaker—underneath the out- 
ward workings of his mind, so to speak, there is 
the latent thought of the presence of his audi- 
tory. Perhaps no species of exertion requires 
greater concentration of thought or undivided- 
ness of attention than this: and yet, amidst all 
the subtle processes of intellect,—the excogita- 
tion or recollection of ideas,—the selection, right 
ordering and enunciation of words, there never 
quits his mind for one moment the idea of the pres- 
ence of the listening throng. Likea secret atmos- 
phere it surrounds and bathes his spirit as he goes 
on with theexternal work. And have not you too, 
my friends, an Auditor—it may be, a “ great 
cloud of witnesses,”—but at least one all-glori- 
ous Witnessand Listener ever present, ever watch- 
ful, as the discourse of life proceeds? Why then 
in this case too, while the outward business is 
diligently prosecuted, may there not be on your 
spirit a latent and constant impression of that 
awful inspection? What worldly work so ab- 
sorbing as to leave no room in a believer’s spirit 
for the hallowing thought of that glorious Pres- 
ence ever near? Do not say that you do not see 
God—that the presence of the divine Auditor is 
not forced upon your senses, as that of the hu- 
man auditory on the speaker. For the same 
process goes on in the secret meditations as in the 
public addresses of the preacher—the same lat- 
ent reference to those who shall listen to his 
words dwells in his mind when in his solitary re- 
tirement he thinks and writes, as when he speaks 
in their immediate presence. And surely if the 
thought of an earthly auditory—of human minds 
and hearts that shall respond to his thoughts 
and words—can intertwine itself with all the ac- 
tivities of a man’s mind, and flash back inspira- 
tion on his soul, at least as potent and as pene- 
trating may the thought be, of Him, the Great 
Lord of heaven and earth, who not only sees and 
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knows us now, but before whose awful presence, 
in the last great congregation, we shall stand 
forth to recount and answer for our every thought 
and deed. 

Or, to take but one other example, have we 
not all felt that the thought of anticipated hap- 
piness may blend itself with the work of our busi- 
est hours? The laborer’s evening release from 
toil—the school-boy’s coming holiday, or the 
bard-wrought business man’s approaching season 
of relaxation—the expected return of a long ab- 
sent and much loved friend—is not the thought 
of these, or similar joyous events, one which 
often intermingles with, without interrupting, 
our common work? When a father goes forth 
to his “‘labor till the evening,” perhaps often, 
very often, in the thick of his toils, the thought 
of home may start up tocheer him. The smile 
that is to welcome him, as he crosses his lowly 
threshhold when the work of the day is over, the 
glad faces, and merry voices, and sweet caresses 
of little ones, as they shall gather round him in 
the quiet evening hours—the thought of all 
this may dwell, a latent joy, a hidden motive, 
deep down in his heart of hearts, may come rush- 
ing in a sweet solace at every pause of exertion, 
and act like a secret oil to smooth the wheels of © 
labor. And so, in the other cases I have named, 
even when our outward activities are the most 
strenuous, even when every energy of mind and 
body is full strung for work, the anticipation of 
coming happiness may never be absent from our 
minds. The heart has a secret treasury, where 
our hopes and joys are often garnered—too pre- 
cious to be parted with even for a moment. 

And why may not the highest of all hopes and 
joys possess the same all-pervading influence ? 
Have we, if our religion be real, no anticipation 
of happiness in the glorious future? Is there no 
“« rest that remaineth for the people of God,” no 
home and loving heart awaiting us when the 
toils of our hurried day of life are ended? What 
is earthly rest or relaxation, what that release 
from toil after which we so often sigh, but the 
faint shadow of the saint’s everlasting rest—the 
repose of eternal purity—the calm of a spirit in 
which, not the tension of labor only, but the 
strain of the moral strife with sin, has ceased— 
the rest of the soul in God! What visions of 
earthly bliss can ever—if our Christian faith be 
not a form—compare with “the glory soon to 
be revealed ’”’—what joy of earthly reunion with 
the rapture of the hour when the heavens shall 
yield our absent Lord to our embrace, to be part- 
ed from us no more forever! And if all this 
be not a dream anda fancy, but most sober 
truth, what is there to except this joyful hope 
from that law to which, in all other deep joys, 
our minds are subject? Why may we not, in 
this case too, think often, amidst our worldly 
work, of the Home to which we are going, of the 
true and loving heart that beats for us and of 
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the sweet and joyous welcome that awaits us 
there? And, even when we make them not, of 
set purpose, the subject of our thoughts, is there 
not enough of grandeur in the object of a believ- 
er’s hope te pervade his spirit at all times with a 
calm and reverential joy? Do not think all this 
strange, fanatical, impossible. If it do seem so, 
it can only be because your heart is in the earth- 
ly hopes, but not in the higher and holier hopes 
—because love to Christ is still to you but a 
name—because you can give more ardor of 
thought to the anticipation of a coming holiday 
than to the hope of heaven and glory everlasting. 
No, my friends! the strange thing is, not that 
amidst the world’s work we should be able to 
think of our Home, but that we should ever be 
able to forget it; and the stranger, sadder still, 
that while the little day of life is passing—morn- 
ing—noontide—evening,—each stage more ra- 
pid than the last, while to many the shadows 
ate already fast lengthening, and the declining 
sun warns them that ‘the night is at hand, 
wherein no man can work,” there should be those 
amongst us whose whole thoughts are ¢bsorbed 
in the business of the world, and to whom the 
reflection never occurs that soon they must go 
out into eternity—without a friend—without a 
home! 

Sach, then, is the true idea of Christian life— 
a life not of periodic observations, or of occasion- 
al fervors, or even of splendid acts of heroism 
and self-devotion, but of quiet, constant, unob- 
trusive earnestness, amidst the commonplace 
work of the world. This is the life to which 
Christ calls us. Is it yours? Have you en- 
tered upon it, or are you now willing to enter 
upon it? It is not, I admit, an imposing or an 
easy one. There is nothing in it to dazzle, much 
in its hardness and plaifiness to deter the irreso- 
lute. The life of a follower of Christ demands 
not, indeed, in our day, the courage of the hero 
or the martyr, the fortitudé that braves outward 
dangers and sufferings, and flinches not from 
persecution and death. But with the age of 
persecution the difficulties of the Christian life 
have not passed away. In maintaining a spirit 
of Christian cheerfulness and contentment—in 
the unambitious routine of humble duties—in 
preserving the fervor of piety amidst unexciting 
cares and wearing anxieties—in the perpetual 
reference to lofty ends amidst lowly toils—there 
may be evinced a faith as strong as that of the 
man who dies with the song of martyrdom on 
his lips. {t is a great thing to love Christ so 
dearly as to be ‘ready to be bound and to die” 
for Him; but it is often a thing not less great 
to be ready to take up onr daily cross, and to 
Vive for Him. 

But be the difficulties of a Christian life in 
the world what they may, they need not discour- 
age us. Whatever the work to which our Mas- 
ter calls us, He offers us a strength commensu- 
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rate with our needs. No man who wishes'to 
serve Christ will ever fail for lack of heavenly 
aid. And it will be no valid excuse for an un- 
godly life that it is difficult to keep alive the 
flame of piety in the world, if Christ be ready 
to supply the fuel. 

To all, then, who really wish to lead such a 
life, let me suggest that the first thing to be done 
—that without which all other efforts are worse 
than vaiu, is heartily to devote themselves. to 
God through Christ Jesus. Much as has been 
said of the infusion of religious principle and 
motive into our worldly work, there is a prelim- 
inary advice of greater importance still—that we 
be religious. Life comes before growth. The 
soldier must enlist before he can serve. In vain, 
directions how to keep the fire ever burning on 
the altar, if first it be not kindled. No religion 
can be genuine, no goodness can be constant or 
lasting, that spiings not, as its primary source, 
from faith in Jesus Christ. To know Christ as 
my Savicur—to come with all my guilt and 
weakness to Him in whom trembling penitence 
never fails to find a friend—to cast myself at His 
feet in whom all that is sublime in divine holi- 
ness is softened, though not obscured, by all that 
is beautiful in human tenderness—and, believ- 
ing in that love stronger than death, which, for 
me, and such as me, drained the cup of untold 
sorrows, and bore without a murmur the bitter 
curse of sin, to trust my soul for time and eter- 
nity into His hands—this is the beginning of 
true religion. And it is the reverential love 
with which the believer must ever look to Him 
to whom he owes so much, that constitutes the 
main-spring of the religion of daily life. Selfish- 
ness may prompt to a formal religion, natural 
susceptibility may give rise to a fitful one, but 
for a life of constant fervent piety, amidst the 
world’s cares and toils, no motive is sufficient 
save one—self-devoted love to Christ. 

(To be continued.] 


Advice of London Yearly Meeting for the ed- 
ucation of Friend’s Children, 1717. 


“ As touching the education of Friends’ ehil- 
dren, for which this Meeting has often found a 
concern, we think it our duty to recommend 
the necessity that there is of a care of preserving 
them in plainness of speech and habit, suitable 
to our holy profession ; and also, that no oppor- 
tunity be omitted, nor any endeavors wanting, 
to instruct them in the principle of Truth, 
which we profess; that thereby they, being sen- 
sible of the operation thereof in themselves, may 
find not only their spirits softened and tendered, 
fit ‘to receive the impressions of the Divine Im- 
age, but may also from thence find themselves 
under a necessity to appear clear in the several 
branches. of our Christian testimony. . And as 
thia wiil be most beneficial to them, being *the 
fruits of conviction, so, it is the most effectual 
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way of propagating the same throughout the 
Churches of Christ ; and there being times and 
seasons wherein their spirits are, more than at 
others, disposed to have those things impressed 
upon them; so we desire that all parents, and 
others concerned in the oversight of youth, might 
wait, in the fear of God, to know themselves di- 
vinely qualified for that service ; that in his wis- 
dom they may make use of every opportunity 
which the Lord shall put into their hands. And 
we do hereby warn and advise Friends in all 
places to flee every appearance of evil ; and keep 
out of pride, and following the vain fashions and 
customs of this world.” 
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We would be obliged if those furnishing ac 
counts of marriages, would state that they were 
accomplished by the consent of a Monthly Meet- 
ing, and according to the order of the Religious 
Society of Friends. We have, we are informed, 
noticed some, even of members, who have not 
eomplied with our comely order. We hope our 
friends and correspondents will be careful in this 
particular. 





The sermon, entitled “ Religion in Common 
Life,” which we are now publishing, was de- 
livered in the presence of the Queen and Prince 
Albert, and is remarkable for its practical excel- 
lence. It may be remarked, that although by a 
dissenting clergyman, it was approved by Vic- 
toria, who directed its dissemination among her 
subjects. 





The question of the admission of Kansas into 
the Union as a free and independent State, has 
occupied the attention of Congress, and awakened 
an interest throughout the country which has 
probably not been equalled since the adoption of 
the Missouri Compromise. 

The attempt to pollute the virgin soil of 
Kansas with the evils of slavery, has called out 
the indignant protests of some of the Northern 
‘ Members of Congress. It is probable most of 
our readers have had the opportunity of inform- 
ing themselves of the merits of this great ques- 
tion, and it is hardly necessary to allude further 
to the subject in the pages of this journal. The 
discussion of the question has been watched with 
deep interest, and the result will exercise an in- 
fluence that will affect future generations. 

The speech of Senator Seward is represented 
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as one of his best arguments. The patronage 
and power of the government have been used to 
plant the system of slavery in Kansas, and the 
New York Senator has boldly arraigned the 
President on the arguments used in his message 
to Congress, and earnestly appeals to the eon- 
stituted authorities to protect the people of 
Kansas by admitting them as a free state into 
the Union. Our limits forbid the publication 
of the remarks referred to, but a small portion 
of them will be found below. 





Marrrep,—At Spruce Street Meeting house, on 
Fifth day, the 28th of 2d month last, according 
to the order of the Religious Society of Friends, 
Samugt J. Gaunt, of Springfield, N. J., to Mantua 
Hanxins, of this city. 





Extracts from the remarks of Wiiiiam H. 
SEWARD, on the memorial from the people of 
Kansas delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, 4th mo. 9th, 1856. 

Abolition is a slow but irrepressible uprising of 

principles of natural justice and humanity, ob- 
noxious to prejudice, because they conflict ineon- 
veniently with existing material social and politi- 
cal interests. It belongs to others than statesmen, 
charged with the care of present interests to 
conduct the social reformation of mankind in its 
broadest bearings. I Jeave to Abolitionists their 
own work of self-vindication. I may, however 
remind slaveholders that *there isa time when 
oppression and persecution cease to be effectual 
against such movements; and then the odium 
they have before unjustly incurred becomes an 
element of strength and power. Christianity, 
blindly maligned during three centuries by 
Preetors, Governors, Senates, Councils, and Em- 
perors, towered above its enemies ina fourth ; 
and even the cross on which its founder had ex- 
pired, and which therefore was the emblem of its 
shame, became the sign under which it went 
forth evermore thereafter, conquering and to 
conquer. Abolition is only yet in its first cen- 
tury. The President raises in his defence a false 
issue, and elaborates an irrelevant argument to 
prove that Congress has no right or power,’ nor 
has any sister State any right or power to inter- 
fere within a slave State, by legislation or force, 
to abolish Slavery therein—as if you, or I, or 
any other responsible man, ever maintained the 
contrary. The President distorts the Constitu- 
tion from its simple text, so as to make it ex- 
pressly and directly defend, protect and guarantee 
African Slavery. Thus he alleges that ‘the 
Government” which resulted from the Revolu- 
tion was a “ Federal Republic of the free white 
men of the Colonies,” whereas, on the contrary, 
the Declaration of Independence asserts the 
political equality of all men, and even the Con- 
stitution itself carefully avoids any political re 
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cognition not merely of Slavery, but of the di- 
versity of races. The President represents the 
Fathers as having contemplated and provided for 
a permanent increase of the number of Slaves in 
some of the States, and therefore forbidden Con- 
gress to touch Slavery in the way of attack or 
offense, and as having therefore also placed it 
under the general safeguard of the Constitution ; 
whereas the Fathers, by authorizing Congress to 
abolish the African slave trade after 1808, as a 
means of attack, inflicted on Slavery in the States 
a blow, of which they expected it to languish im- 
mediately, and ultimately to expire. The Presi- 
dent closes his defence in the annual message 
with a deliberate assault, very incongruous in 
such a place, upon some of the Northern States. 
‘At the same time he abstains, with marked cau- 
tion, from naming the accused States. They, 
however, receive a compliment at his hands, by 
way of giving keenness to his rebuke, which en- 
ables us to identify them. They are Northern 
States ‘ which were conspicuous in founding the 
Republic.”’ All of the original Northern States 
were conspicuous in that great transaction. 

The offense charged is that they disregard 
their constitutional obligations, and although 
“conscious of their inability to heal admitted 
and palpable social evils of their own, confessedly 
within their jurisdiction, they engage in an of- 
fensive, hopeless, and illegal undertaking, to re- 
form the domestic institutions of the Southern 


States, at the peril of the very existence of the 
Constitution, and of all the countless benefits 


which it has conferred.” I challenge the Presi- 
dent to the proof, in behalf of Massachusetts, 
although I have only the interest common to all 
Americans and to all men in her great fame. 
What one corporate or social evil is there, of 
which she is conscious, and conscious also of in- 
ability to heal it? Is it ignorange, prejudice, 
bigotory, vice, crime, public disorder, poverty, or 
disease, afflicting the minds or the bodies of her 
people? There she stands. Survey her uni- 
versities, colleges, academies, observatories, 
primary sehools, Sunday-schools, penal codes, 
and penitentiaries. Descend into her quarries, 
walk over her fields and through her gardens, 
observe her manufactories of a thousand various 
fabrics, wateh her steamers ascending every river 
and inlet on your own coast, and her ships dis- 
playing their canvass on every sea; follow her 
fishermen in their adventurous voyages from her 
own adjacent bays to the icy ocean under either 
pole; and then return and enter her hospitals, 
which cure or relieve suffering humanity in 
every condition and at every period of life, from 
the lying-in to the second childhood, and which 
not only restore sight to the blind, and hearing 
to the deaf, and speech to the dumb, but also 
bring back wandering reason to the insane, and 
teach even the idiot to think! Massachusetts, 
Bir, isa model of States, worthy of all honor, 
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and though she was most conspicuous of all the 
States in the establishment of republican institu- 
tions here, she is even more conspicuous still for 
the municipal wisdom with which she bas made 
them contribute to the welfare of her people, and 
to the greatness of the Republic itself. In be- 
half of New-York, for whom it is my right and 
daty to speak, I defy the Presidential accuser. 
Mark her tranquil magnanimity, which becomes 
a State for whose delivery from tyranny Schuyler 
devised and labored, who received her political 
Constitution from Hamilton, her intellectual and 
physical development from Clinton, and her 
lessons in humanity from Jay. As she waves 
her wand over the continent, trade forsakes the 
broad natural channels which conveyed it before 
to the Delaware and Chesapeake bays and to the 
Gulfs of St. Lawrence and of Mexico, and obedi- 
ently to her command pours itself throsgh her 
artificial channels into her own once obscure sea- 
port. She stretches her wand again toward the 
ocean, and the commerce of all the continents 
concentrates itself at her feet ; and with it, strong 
and full floods of immigration ride in, contribut- 
ing labor, capital, art, valor and enterprise, to 
perfect and embellish our ever-widening empire. 
When, and on what occasion has Massachusetts 
or New-York officiously and illegally intruded 
herself within the jurisdiction of sister States to 
modify or reform their institutions ? 

If the Congress of the United States shall per- 
sist in this attempt, then they shall at leastallow 
me to predict its results, Hither you will not 
establish African Slavery in Kansas, or you will 
do it at the cost of the sacrifice of all the exist- 
ing liberties of the American people. Even if 
Slavery were, what it is not, a boon to the people 
of Kansas, they would reject it if enforeed upon 
their acceptance by Federal guns. The attempt 
is in conflict with all the tendencies of the age. 
African Slavery has for the last fifty years been 
giving way, as well in this country as in the 
islands and on the main land throughout this 
hemisphere. The political power and prestige 
of Slavery in the United States are passing away. 
The Slave States practically governed the Union 
directly for fifty years. They govern it now only 
indirectly, through the agency of Northern hands 
temporerily enlisted in their support. So much, 
owing to the decline of their power, they have 
already conceded to the Free States. The next 
step, if they persist in their present course, 
will be the resumption and exercise by the Free 
States of the control of the Government, without 
such concessions as they have hitherto made to 
obtain it. Throughout a period of nearly twenty 
years, the defenders of Slavery screened it from 
discussion in the national councils, Now, they 
practically confess to the necessity for defending 
it here, by initiating discussion themselves. They . 
have at once thrown away their most suecessful 
weapon, compromise, and worn out that one 


















which was next in effectiveness, threats of se- 
cession from the Union. It is under such un- 
propitious circumstances that they begin the new 
experiment of extending Slavery into Free terri- 
tory by force, by the armed power of the Federal 
Government. You will need many votes from 
Free States in the House of Representatives, and 
even some votes from those States in this House, 
to send an army with a retinue of slaves in its 
train into Kansas. Have you counted up your 
votes in the two Houses? Have you calculated 
how long those who shall cast such votes will 
retain their places in the National Legislature? 
But I will grant, for the sake of the argument, 
that, with Federal battalions you can carry 
Slavery into Kansas, and maintain it there. Are 
you quite confident that this republican form of 
Government can then be upheld and preserved ? 
You will then yourselves have introduced the 
Trojan horse. No republican Government ever 
has endured, with standing armies maintained in 
its bosom to enforce submission to its laws. A 
people who have once learned to relinquish their 
rights, under compulsion, will not be long in 
forgetting that they ever had any. In extend- 
ing Slavery into Kansas, therefore, by arms, you 
will subvert the liberties of the people. Senators 
of the Free States, I appeal to you. Believe ye 
the prophets? I know you do. You know, 
then, that Slavery neither works mines and 
quarries, nor founds cities, nor builds ships, nor 
levies armies, nor man’s navies. Why, then, will 
you insist on closing up this new Territory of 
Kansas against all enriching streams of immi- 
gration, while you pour into it the turbid and 
poisonous waters of African Slavery? Which 
one of you all, whether of Connecticut or of Penn- 
sylvania, or of Illinois, or of Michigan, would 
consent thus to extinguish the chief light of 
civilization with the State in which your own 
fortunes are cast, and in which your own pos- 
terity is to live? Why will you pursue a policy 
so unkind, so ungenerous, and so unjurt toward 
the helpless, defenseless, struggling Territory of 
Kansas, inhabited as it is by our own brethren, 
depending on you for protection and safety ? 
Will Slavery in Kansas add to the wealth or 
power of your own States, or to the wealth, 
power, or glory, of the Republic? You know 
that it will diminish all of these. You profess 
a desire to end this national debate about 
Slavery, which has become, for you, intolerable. 
Is it not time to relinquish that hope? You 
have exhausted the virtue, for that purpose, that 
resided in compacts and platforms, in the sup- 
pression of the right of petition and in arbitrary 
parliamentary laws, and in abnegation of Federal 
authority over the subject of Slavery within the 
National Territories. Will you even then end 
the debate by binding Kansas with chains for 
the safety of Slavery in Missouri? Even then 
you must give over Utah to Slavery, to make it 
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secure and permanent in Kansas; and you must 
give over Oregon and Washington to both Poly- 
gary and Slavery, so as to guarantee equally 
the one and the other of those peculiar domestic 
institutions in Utah; and so you must go on 
sacrificing on the shrine of peace Territory after 
Territory, until the prevailing nationality of 
freedom and of virtue shall be lost,‘ and the vi- 
cfous anomalies which you have hitherto vainly 
hoped Almighty Wisdom would remove from 
among you without your own concurrence, shall 
become the controlling elements in the Republic. 
He who found a river in his path, and sat down 
for the flood to pass away, was not more unwise 
than he who expects the agitation of Slavery to 
cease while the love of Freedom animates the 
bosoms of mankind. The solemnity of the ocea- 
sion draws over our heads that cloud of disunion 


which always arises whenever the subject of 
Slavery is agitated. Still, the debate goes on, 
more ardently, earnestly and angrily, than ever 
It employs now not merely logic, re- 
proach, menuce, retort, and defiance, but sabres, 
rifles, and cannon. Do you look through this 
incipient war quite to the end, and see there 
peace, quiet, and harmony, on the subject of 
Slavery? Ifso, pray enlighten me, and show 
me how long the way is which leads to that re- 
pose. The Free States are loyal, and they 
always will remain so. Their foothold on this 
Continent is firm and sure. Their ability to 
maintain themselves, unaided, under the present 
Constitution, is established. The Slave States, 
also, have been loyal hitherto, and I hope and 
trust they ever may remain so. Butif disunion 
could ever come, it would come in the form of a 
secession of the slave-holding States; and it 
would come, then, when the slaveholding power, 
which is already firmly established on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and extends a thousand miles north- 
ward along both banks of the Mississippi, should 
have fixed its grappling irons upon the fountains 
of the Missouri and the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. Then that power would either be 
intolerably supreme in this Republic, or it would 
strike for independence or exclusive domination. 
Then the Free States and Slave States of the 
Atlantic, divided and warring with each other, 
would disgust the Free States of the Pacific, and 
they would have abundant cause and justification 
for withdrawing from a Union productive no 
longer of peace, safety, and liberty to themselves, 
and no longer holding up the cherished hopes of 
mankind. Mr. President, the Continental Con- 
gress of 1787, on resigning the trust, which it 
had discharged with signal fidelity, intothe hands 
of the authorities elected under the new Con- 
stitution, and in taking leave of their constitu+ 
tents, addressed to the people of the United 
States this memorable injunction : ‘ Let it never 
be forgotten that. the cause of the United States 
has always been the cause of human nature.” 
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Let us recall that precious monition; let us ex- 
amine the ways which we have pursued hitherto, 
under the light thrown upon them by that in- 
struction. We shall find, in doing so, that we 
have forgotten moral right in the pursuit of 
material greatness, and we shall cease hence- 
forth from practising upon ourselves the misera- 
ble delusion that we can safely extend Empire, 
when we shall have become reckless of the obli- 
gations of Eternal Justice, and faithless to the 
interests of Universal Freedom. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Drep,—On the 15th inst., near Moorestown, 
N. J., Hannau, wife of Benj. Warrington, in 
the 71st year of her age, for more than 30 years 
a worthy Elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

Hannah Warrington was from early life an 
example in meckness and simplicity, with much 
kindness and tenderness interwoven in her na- 
ture. A very affectionate and devoted wife; a 
fond and anxious mother, concerned to “ see 
well to the ways of her household,” laboring 
with her own hands to aid her husband in pro- 
viding comfortably, not only for themselves, but 
for all whose feet should be directed to their 
hospitable mansion, that they might receive 
comfortable accommodations. Her love to a 
large circle of acquaintances, without respect to 
name or denomination, increased with increase of 
years; and those who visited their house were 
made welcome, and cheered by her pleasant and 

, Instructive conversation. ‘‘ To know her, was 

to love her.” Thoughfor many years she was 
of very delicate health, yet, till recently she di- 
ligently attended meetings; was of solid de- 
portment when assembled to worship, and 
weighty in expression in meetings of Discipline. 
She always manifested a lively interest in the 
concerns of the society, and its welfare; that 
order should be observed, the business trans- 
acted in harmony and condescension, and under 
& covering of that charity, that thinketh no evil, 
but suffereth long, and is kind,” often remind- 
ing her friends, that if we “ err, it is better to 
err on the side of mercy.” 

While health of body allowed, she was ever 
ready to accompany ministers on their missions 
of gospel love, and to strengthen them for the 
work in which they were engaged (as many can 
testify); and watchful (asa godly elder) to screen 
from unjust censure, even when weaknesses 
were manifest, reviving the injunction, ‘“ Touch 
not the Lord’s anointed, and do his prophets 
no harm.”’ 

While passing through trials of no ordinary 
character, she was wonderfully sustained; bow- 
ing her head in quiet submission, and evincing 
that she had built upon the “ Immutable Rock,” 

. On which she stood, while the wavesjof affliction 
were swelling around her, ‘steadfast, and un- 
Movable, always abounding in the work of the 
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Lord.” The tendency of these trials, was to 
drive her mind home to God, who is the centre 
of the soul; “a place of refuge to which the 
righteous flee, and find safety.” Her bodily 
sufferings for the last few years were great,— 
often very severe, as they were in her last ill- 
ness, but she bore them with Christian fortitude 
and resignation. 

A short time before her close she remarked to 
a Friend, who was about-to take leave of her for 
the last time : “I have always felt myself a poor, 
unworthy creature, not capable of doing any 
good. I do not know that Than ever done any 
good in my life. But I have endeavored through 
life to do the best I knew. I did not suppose 
that my absence from meetings would be con- 
sidered of any account.” ‘Tedious days, and 
wearisome nights are appointed to me, but my 
mind is sustained, and is at peace.”” Expressing 
with tears, that she esteemed it a favor that she 
was thus cared for, and had been through life. 

The day but one previous to her close, she 
seemed much better, and took some nourishment, 
—expressed her desire to see her absent daugh- 
ter, and mentioned several of her friends; but 
very suddenly became unconscious, and to all 
appearance remained so, till her pure spirit 
passed quietly away, no doubt, into the full en- 
joyment of that rest which is “prepared for 
the people of God.” M. 8. L. 

4th mo. 21st, 1856. 


LECTURES ON PALESTINE. 
(Continued from page 89.) 
The vineyards of Judea still illustrate the 


de- 
tails of our Saviour’s parables. The wages of the 
workman have not advanced. The owner of the 
vineyard still agrees with his workmen for a 


“penny aday:” and they will get no more, 


whether they come at the first or the eleventh 
hour. The towers are there, from which the 
watchman overlooks the field, and warns off all 
trespassers. It is as difficult now for the ser- 
vants of the owner, or the rightful heir, to se- 
cure his possession. As you see the husband- 
man pruning his stocks, purging them of theiruse- 
less wood, and bearing away the unfruitful 
branches, you think of the last conversation of 
Jesus with his disciples. A few fruitful fig- 
trees are still suffered to remain in the vineyard. 
The scene, too, of a man sitting under the sha- 
dow of his sturdy vine; of the vineyard, of the 
man void of understanding, with nettles over- 
grown, and its stone wall thrown down; of the 
“ spreading vine of low stature ”—is not uncom- 
mon. The little foxes, too, are still an annoy- 
ance ; and the palmer-worm comes in its time to 
devour the leaves, and hasten the blight of the 
burning sun. The vineyards of Judea have 
more than the interest of their novel and pecu- , 
liar culture to a traveller from the west >.they 
remind him of the words of the sacred volume, 
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which have stored the memories of his child- 


hood. the steep side of a hill, facing northward and 

Just north of Hebron isthe plain of Mamre, | eastward. The picturesque appearance of the 
if so narrow a valley can be called a plain. Here | town, as you approach from Jerusalem, vanishies 
the great tree, which the guide books and jour-| when you pass the gate-way, and find yourself 
nals of older travellers call a terebinth, but which | in the labyrinth of narrow, dirty, and precipi- 
is really an oak, is a conspicuous object. Accord-| tous streets, with a throng of religious hucksters 
ing to the tradition, this tree must be the oldest | following at your heels. It is a Christian town; 
in the world, since Abraham encamped beneath | and the people boast that the muezzin does not 
its shade, when he whs privileged to entertain | call to prayer in the name of the false prophet, 
the angels: It has died once, and then revived|on the spot where the true Messiah was Cisse 
again ; changing in the meantime its nature. Its | There are no green turbans and no Turkish faces. 
real age may perhaps be a thousand years. It} But, in matters of trade, the fellowship of faith 
is probably the largest tree in Palestine, though | in Bethlehem profits you nothing. You pass 
considerably inferior, both in the size of its| through the long marginal street, solicited for 
trunk, and the spread of its branches, to the | charity by beggars, not a few; enter the hole 
great plane-tree at Damascus. No other tree} in the wall, which is all the doorway that the 
stands near it. Around it isa grassy lawn; and| monks dare to allow to their convents, and find 
here, on pleasant afternoons, the young men and | yourself forthwith in the spacious courts of what 
children of the town come out to join in their| was once the nave of a magnificent temple, but 
quiet pleasures, while the veiled maidens look | is now a house of sacred merchandise. Four 
modestly on from the rocks around. ‘The tree | stately rows of Corinthian columns, twelve in 
is strong and healthy, and seems likely to en-| each row, supports frieze on which are the 
dure for another thousand years. remains of Mosaics, representing Scripture 

Between El Khuhl, (which is the Arab name | scenes, and inscribed with passages from the Bi- 
for Hebron, in honor of Abram the “‘father”’) and ble. Beneath this frieze the merchants sit, with 
Bethlehem (whose Arab name, Beit Lahm, is but | their wares, beads, crosses, pictures upon pearl, 
slightly changed from the ancient, either in| rosaries and charms, of all descriptions; while 
sound or meaning), there is no object of interest, | the hot sun or the pouring rain, as the case may 
except the pools of Solomon. One may, indeed, | be, streams down upon them through the open 
make a circuit to the eastward, and see Tekoa, | roof. A gracious friar meets you here, and of- 


where Amos kept his herds ; or may stop at the | fers to conduct you over the church, and through 
remarkable stalactite caves, which the monks | the more interesting passages of the grotto be- 
declare to be the cave of Adullam, where David 


neath. 
hid himself from the vengeance of Saul. But| The first duty will be easily despatched, unless 
the pools of Solomon are a relic much more sin- 


you have a taste for listening to the ten-times- 
gular and unquestionable. They are not, indeed, | told tale of the quarrel between Greeks, Latins, 
mentioned in the Scriptures as the work of that | and Armenians, andare curious to learn just what 
monarch; but the style of their structure, and | limits of space these loving brethren have set for 
their connection with the ancient aqueducts, is| the rest, in the edifice which all claim; or un- 
such as to leave little doubt of their belonging | less you wish to examine the tawdry pictures 
to the age of the first temple. They are three|and faded tapestries of the choir, or the old 
in number, ranged one above the other, so high | ehairs of the Greek bishop, or the gilded throne 
that the bottom of one, is higher than the top | of the Greek patriarch. The second duty must 
of that next below it; allowing, so, a free com-|be done more deliberately, and needs caution 
munication of water from one to the other. In| both in look and in footstep. You go down by 
shape, they are oblong; the eastern side being | a windihg staircase, and, after fifteen steps, come 
in every case longer than the western, and the |to a strange, irregular cavern, about forty feet 
lower pool considerably more capacious than | long and ten feet wide, low in the ceiling, from 
those above it. The depth is greater, too, on | which hang some thirty large and magnificent 
the eastern side. The supply of water, of course, | lamps, of gold and silver, some of which are al- 
varies according to the season, but is rarely less | ways burning. These bear the names of sove- 
than eight or ten feet in the lowest pool. They | reigns who have from time to time sent them to 
are fed by several fountains which break from {the shrine. The sides of the rock and the floor 
the neighboring hills. The whole work,—foun- | are veneered with marble. At the extreme east- 
tains, pools, and aqueduct,—which still supplies | ern end of this neues cavern is a marble table, 
water to the Holy City, as it has for so many | used as an altar, beneath which are three hang- 
centuries, is the most complete of any thing of|ing lamps. Their concentrated rays are reflec 
the kind remaining in the East, and rivals the | ted, dazzlingly, back from a sun of silver set in 
aqueducts of Ttaly in massiveness, if not in | the pavement, around which is the Latin inscrip- 
ength and area. tion, “Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Bethlehem is about twelve miles north of He-| Mary.” All your attendants, monks and toroh- 











bron, and six southof Jerusalem. It is built on 
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bearers instantly fall on their faces, and kiss the 

vyement. You turn a little, and another 
Fighted altar shows you where Mary sat when 
the Magi knelt before her, and delivered their 
offerings. Opposite to this, and a little lower 
down, in a recess of the wall, is the manger in 
which the young child was laid, or the marble 
trough which has been laidinits place, forthe real 
manger is among the treasures of Christian Rome. 

Bethlehem is called in Scripture, the city of 
David. ‘There he wasborn. And there Samuel 
came to find among the sons of Jesse, the youth 
who should be King thereafter. 
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His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 
Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
Aad scan his works in vain; 
God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain. 


THE FRENCH NEUTRALS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
A Paper read before the Historical Society, 
March 24th, 1856, by W. B. Read, Esq. 


In the notes to the edition of Mr. Longfellow’s 


In the intense | Poem of Evangeline, published in London in 


light of faith which has here distinguished the | 1853, I find the following statement. Speaking 


associations of the birth of Christ, the connec 
tion of Bethlehem with the earlier King of the 
Jews has been almost forgotten, and even the well 
by the gateway has been so filled up with rub- 
bish, that the wish of David, which many a trav- 
eller here is ready to utter, cannot be gratified 
any longer. As you ride along the ridge, after 
leaving the gateway, you look down upon the 
plain, deep down in the valley, where the sheep 
around the shepherd will remind you of that 
holy night, when the shepherds saw the glory 
of God, and heard the chant of the angel-voices. 
Sad that you cannot see as well the signs of that 
earlier rustic tale, so sweet and simple, when the 
young Moabite, cleaving unto her mother, came 
to glean in these fields, following the reapers in 
their toil, till the reward of her piety was given 
in her alliance with the chief husbandman of the 
land, and in her race, the ancient honor of the 
“house of abundance’ —Bethlehem-Ephratah— 
was revived, and from this grafting of a worth 
alien stock arose the royal stem, which bore the 
glory of Judah, and, at last, the Messiah of 
prophecy. 

he men of Moab come now to those still fer- 
tile fields, but it is to menace and plunder the 
trembling reapers. 

The remnant saved of the harvest must be 
laid an offering at the feet of the masters; but 
no honor shall come therefrom to the reluctant 
servants who bring it. The grace of Boaz is not 
continued with the Turkish masters. | 


HYMN BY COWPER. 
God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
Aud rides upon the storm. — 
Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will. 
Ye faithful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Ar» big with mercy, and shall break 
Ia blessings on your head. 
Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


of the Acadian exiles, the annotator says: 

“ One thousand arrived in Massachusetts Bay, 
and became a public expense, owing in a great 
degree to an unchangeable antipathy to their 
situation, which prompted them to reject the 
usual beneficiary but humiliating establishment 
of paupers for their children. They landed ina 
most deplorable condition at Philadelphia. The 
government of the colony, to relieve itself of the 
charge such a company of miserable wretches 
would require to maintain them, proposed to sell 
them with their own consent ; but when this ex- 
pedient for their support was offered for their 
consideration, the Neutrals refused it with indig- 
nation, alleging that they were prisoners, and 
expected to be maintained as such, and not forced 
to labor.” 

No Pennsylvaniaan can read this remarkable 
statement of what is assumed to be an historical 
fact, without a blush deeper than any other im- 
puted misdeed excites, and as certainly will 
Pennsylvanians feel some solicitude to know if 
it be true or not. To show that it is utterly 
without foundation is the object of this little 
essay, in which only incidentally do I mean to 
speak of that familiar tale of sorrow—the exile 
of the Acadian Neutrals in 1755. On reading 
the note which I have quoted, my first desire was 
to know how far Mr. Longfellow was responsible 
for it ; and a Cambridge friend, of whom 1 made 
the inquiry, assured me that the poet disavowed 
all knowledge of it, the netes having first ap- 
peared iu England. This was exactly what I 
expected, for among the tenderest and most beau- 
tiful passages in Evangeline (and to its exquisite 
beauty let me here bear my testimong) are those 
which describe the end of her pilgrimage, her 
lover’s death within the sound of Christ Church 
bells, and the tomb of them both in the little 
Philadelphia churchyard. There is no trace in 
the poem of Pennsylvania’s cruelty or her 
proffered sale to slavery. 

I had to look elsewhere for the origin of the 
aspersion. In Judge Haliburton’s History of 
Nova Scotia Oe 1, p. 183) I at last found ityin 
the very words used by the English annotator, 
and here—for no authority or document is cited 
—the responsibility must rest. 
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The best mode of refuting the accusation thus 
made against. colonial Pennsylvania is to tell, in 
a simple and perfectly authentic form, what did 
occur here, and in doing ao to revive the memory 
—for every day, till Evangeline appeared, the 
tradition was becoming feebler—of as sad an epi- 
sode as the modern world’s great history affords. I 
know nothing more deeply pathetic ; and we may 
wonder, with a sentiment kindred to religious 
awe, at the retribution on this deed of wrong, 
when, at the end of a century, we find Poetry 
stooping to pick up from oblivion the obscure 
tradition of the Acadian exiles, and writing it in 
characters of living light to last for ever. 

Let any one look through accredited histories 
of the day, or even contemporary correspondence 
more recently published, and he will find no allu- 
sion to this Exodus of the Acadians. I have 
curiously examined, but in vain. Neither Lord 
Chesterfield, nor George Grenville, nor Horace 
Walpole, who says a good deal about American 
affairs in his light way, nor any letter writer of 
the day, alludes to what was doing in the obscure 
corner of Nova Scotia. It was too humble a 
tragedy for the courtly gossipers of English 
society to trouble themselves about ; and, so far 
as my studies go, there is no trace of it. The 
most that I find are a few allusions in the Gen- 
tlemen’s Magazine of 1756 and 1757. It oc- 
curred, let me note in passing, ina dismal and 
diminutive period of British story; and it is 


matter of pride to those who reverence (and what | 
American student does not) the grand, heroic 
character of the elder Pitt, that no part of this 


pitiful stain rests on his administration. 
far more characteristic of Newcastle and Bubb 
Doddington. 

For my purposes I assume the reader to be 
familiar with the story of the French Neutrals 
down to the time when they left Acadia, and 


I therefore turn to Pennsylvania’s welcome of | 
them, whatever it was, merely premising that | 


the number of exiles who left Nova Scotia early 


in September, 1755, was 1923, 483 men, 337) 
Of this number one | 
account says 800 came to Philadelphia, though | 
my impression is, as I have said, that it was) 


women aud 1053 children. 


much less. 

It was certainly an unpropitious time for 
French Rorfan Catholics to come to these Puritan 
or Protestant colonies. It was the day of natural 
as well as of unredsonable excitements. It was 
the time when a Frenchman and an Indian were 
looked on with equal horror. It was the day 
when the actual association did exist, and when 
within three hundred miles of Philadelphia and 
two from New York, French and Indians were 
advancing in yictorious array. General Brad- 


It was | 
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danger all over the world, in America and it 
India. This was the actual state of things, and 
yet it may well be doubted whether even the 
hostile Fretichmen of those days had not worse 
designs attributed to them than they deserved, 
“ May God,” writes a gentleman in Philadelphia 
after the panic had subsided, “ be pleased to give 
us success against all our copper-colored cannibals 
and French savages, equally cruel and perfidious 
in their natures.” (Shippen Papers, page 93.) 
Yet, when, in 1756, Washington, then a Pro- 
vincial colonel, defeated a party of French and 
Indians and obtained possession of the French 
commander’s instructions, they were found to 
contain these explicit words: “ Le Sieur Donville 
employera touts set Talents et tout son credit a 
empecher les Sauvages d’user d’ ancun Cruaute, 
sur ceux qui tomberont entre leurs mairs. 
L’Honneur et |’Humanite doivent en cela nous 
servir de guide : (Penn’a Archives, p. 600 ;) and 
again, Jater in 1757, in the instructions found 
in the pocket of a French cadet, killed near Fort 
Cumberland : “Suppose qu’il fasse de Prison- 
niers il empechera que les Sauvages de son De- 
tachment n’exercent a leur Egard Ancune 
Cruaute Fait.” One pauses pleasantly over these 
disinterred memorials of kind and merciful feel- 
ing so little looked for, softening the hideous 
front of savage warfare; but it must be recol- 
lected our terrified and excited ancestors knew 
nothing of them. What they knew, and were 
made to kaow, of Frenchmen and French Papists, 
is very clear from the exaggerated public docu- 
ments and messages of the Colonial Governors, 
| who found no language strong enough wherewith 
| to stir the sluggish liberality of the assemblies 
who raised money grudgingly, even when most 
frightened—or from pulpit oratory, never more 
acrimonious than then—or from such rumors as 
| this, which I cut from a Philadelphia paper of 
September, 1755, a short time before the Roman 
Catholic exiles arrived, under date of Halifax. 
“ A few days since three Frenchmen weretaken 
up and imprisoned on suspicion of having pdi- 
soned some wells in the neighborhood. 
“They are not tried yet, and it’s imagined if 
| they are convicted thereof, they will have but a 
| few hours to live after they are once condemned.” 
And the first rumor of the intention forcibly to 
| remove the Acadians from their country, was 
accompanied with the statement that, from among 
them, “ three Priests or Jesuits had been taken 
and sent to Halifax, and put on board the Ad- 
miral’s ship for security.” (Penna. Gazette, 
Sept. 4, 1755.) Admiral Boscawen’s great arma- 
ment of ships of the line and frigates, was em- 





| ployed in awing unarmed peasants and captur- 


ing fugitive Jesuits! It was to an atmosphere. 


dock was defeated in July, 1755, and every | of public feeling thus excited, that the poor 
English settlement on the seaboard trembled for exiles came. Let us see how they were heralded, 
its existence. The English language and the | how they arrived, how they were treated here in 
Reformed Religion, for a time, seemed to be in , Philadelphia. 
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The first intimation, in a popular form, of the 
intention to drive the Acadians from their homes, 
is in a letter from Halifax, dated August 9th, 
and printed in the Pennsylvania Gazette of the 
4th September, 1755, the day before the memora- 
ble 5th of September, Col. Winslow’s “day of 

t fatigue and trouble,’ when the meeting 
was held in the church at Grand Pre, and the 
doom was told. (Haliburton, vol. 1, pp. 335, 
$38.) It is as follows, and is very character- 
istic :-— 

“We are now upon a great and noble scheme 
of sending the neutral French out of the Prov- 
ince, who have always been secret enemies, and 
have encouraged our savages to cut our throats. 
If we can effect their expulsion, it will be one 
of the greatest things that ever did the English 
in America, for by all accounts, that part of the 
country they possess is as good land as any in 
the world ; in case, therefore, we could get some 
good English farmers in their room, this Prov- 
ince would abound in all sorts of provisions.” 

Between this date and the arrival of the ex- 
iles, I find no precise reference to the subject, 
though but little intermission of the inflamma- 
tory appeals to national and sectarian antipa- 
thies. It may be that the public mind was not 
a littleexcited by what seemed to be a supernatu- 
ral warning—an earthquake, which, in the early 
part of November, 1755, went round the world, 
devastating Eyropean cities, and at least start- 
ling those in America. The shock of an earth- 
quake, the advent of a ship-load of Roman Cath- 
olics, and the news, utterly groundless as it must 
have been, which I find in the newspapers of 
the very day the exiles came, that the Indians 
and French had attacked Lancaster, prepared 
for them a sorry welcome. 

On the 19th and 20th of November, 1755, 
three sloops, the Hannah, the Three Friends, 
and the Swan, arrived in the Delaware, with the 
Neutrals on board. They had cleared from Hal- 
ifax. One of them, say the newspapers of the 
day, came up to town, but was immediately or- 
dered down again. How the authorities at first 
received them can only be gathered from the 
Executive records, nothing of the action of the 
Assembly having survived or being accessible 
but its meagre journal. The Governor was Rob- 
ert Hunter Morris, of whom it may at least be 
said that he had had his full share of those de- 
plorable squabbles with the popular representa- 
tives which William Penn left as a continuing 
legacy to his family and successors. Governor 
Morris’s government had had also to encounter 
the trial of actual war close at hand. The arri- 
val of the Neutrals seems to have. thrown him 
into a state of terrible alarm; and on the day 
the first cargo of Neutrals arrived, he thus-wrote 
to Governor Shirley, having previously laid the 
matter before the Council: 


“TI wrote your Excellency a few days ago by 


Mr. Benzill, who, I hope, will find you safé at 
New York, since which two vessels are arrived 
here with upward of three hundred neufral 
French from Nova Scotia, who Governor Law- 
rence has sent to remain in this Province, and 
I am ata very great loss to know what to do 
with them. - The people here, as there is no mil- 
itary force of any kind, are very uneasy at the 
thought of having a number of enemies scattered 
in the very bowels of the country, who may go 
off from time to time with intelligence and join 
their countrymen now employed against us, or 
foment some intestine commotion in conjunction 
with the Irish and German Catholics, in this 
and the neighboring province. I, therefore, 
must beg your particular instructions in what 
manner I may best dispose of these people, as I 
am desirous of doing anything that may contri- 
bute to his majesty’s service. I have, in the 
mean time, put a guard out of the recruiting 
parties now in town, on board of each vessel, and 
ordered these Neutrals to be supplied with pro- 
visions, which must be at the expense of the 
crown, as I have no Provincial money in my 
hands ; for this service I have prevailed on Capt. 
Morris, who is recruiting here for Col. Dunbar’s 
Regiment, to postpone the sending off his re- 
cruits till I could hear from you upon this:head, 
which I hope todo by the return of the post.””— 
Penn’a Archives, 506; Col. Record, 7)2. 

We have not Shirley’s answer, but there is 
some correspondence accidentally extant which 
shows that Governor Morris found at least one 
response to his anxieties and alarms at the sud- 
den incursion of the poor exiles. The Chief 
Magistrate of the neighboring province of New 
Jersey was Jonathan Belcher, the father of him 
who, as Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, according 
to Mr. Bancroft, had by his stern opinion that 
they were ‘‘ rebels,” and ‘ recusants,” fixed the 
doom of the Acadiana. Father and son seem to 
have had harsh sympathies. On the 22d of No- 
vember, Morris writes to Belcher very much to 
the same effect as he had to Shirley, and the day 
but one after (25th) Belcher replies : 

*T am truly surprised how it could ever enter 
the thoughts of those who had the ordering of 
the French Neutrals, or rather Traitors and Reb- 
els to the crown of Great Britain, to direct any 
of them into these Provinces, whére we have 
already too great a number of fereigners for our 
own good and safety. I think they should have 
been transported directly to old Franee, and I 
entirely coincide with your honor that these peo- 
ple would readily join with the Irish Papists, &c., 
to the ruin and destruction of the King’s Colo- 
nies, and should any attempt to land here, I 
should think, in duty to the King and to his 
good people under my care, to do.all in my 
power to crush such an attempt.”— Penna. 4r- 
chives, 574. 

It is well none of the exiles wandered as 
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far as Elizabethtown. They would have been ef- 
feetually *‘ crushed out”’ there. 

‘On the 24th of November, Gov. Morris made 
the arrival of the Neutrals the subject of a spe- 
cial message to the Assembly, informing them 
he did not think it safe to permit them to land; 
that he had ordered guards to be placed on the 
vessels below the town, and that in consequence 
of an alarm of sickness amongst the crowded 
sufferers, some of them had been landed at Prov- 
ince Island. 

It is pleasant now to turn from this record 
of Proprietary harshness—this intelerant sym- 
pathy of Deputy Executives, to the action of the 
representatives of the people and of the people 
themselves ; and here my defence of Pennsylva- 
nia properly begins. 


[To be continued.] 


“The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious 
and devout souls are everywhere of one religion ; 
and when death has taken off the mask, they 
will know one another, though the divers livery 
they wear make them strangers here.’’— Penn. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiove anp Mrat.—The news by the Persia had a 
depressing effect. Flour is lower, and without demand. 
Standard brands are selling at $6 a 6 19, being a fur- 
ther decline. The retail dealers are doing a light busi- 
ness at from $6 12} to $7 for common and extra 
family brands. Sales of Rye Flour at $4, and Corn 
Meal at $2 87% per barrel. 

Grain.—For Wheat the demand is rather slack. 
Free sales of red at $1 28 a $1 50, and white $1 35a 
$1 60 per bushel. Rye is selling to arrive, at 75 cts. 
per bushel. Corn is arriving freely, and meets a fair 
demand a 57c, afloat; damaged at 45c. Oats are dull; 
sales of Pennsylvania at 36 and Delaware at 33}. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Summer Session of this school will commence 

the first Second day in the Fifth month, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

It is located ina pee and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-Third Ward, Philadelphia, with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice aday by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornvell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the health, 
comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Terms for boarding, washing and tuition $60 per 
session. No extra charges except for stationery. For 
circulars containing particulars, apply to 

JANE HILLBORN AND SISTERS, 
3d mo. 29th—6t. Byberry P. O., Pa. 


(lpovs.-tie-es BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 
Teaus.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars address, 
_. HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co,, N.J. 
3d mo. 223m. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, is pleasantly situated 
in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J. 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The h Session of this Iustitution will open 
on the 19th Gf Sth mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. ae 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; aad Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 


Trxms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
(attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 
A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 
| For Circulars address the reat 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The summer session of thiv 
school will commence on 2d day the 19th of 5th month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. It is situated a 
short distance from the Penllyn Station, on the 
North Pennsylvania Rail road, from which place pupile 
will be conveyed to and from the school free of charges 
Txrms $60 for the summer session, one half payable 
| in advance. 
For further information address either of the under« 
signed, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa, 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo. 5th, 1856 —6t. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 
Unionville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles south- 
west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wil- 
mington. This school is easy of access by means of 
public stages passing through the village to and from 
the above named places. The summer term will com- 
mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue 
twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough 
English Education are taught; also Drawing. 

The French Language is — t at an extra charge 
of $5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Thos@ 
wishing places please apply early, as the school is 
limited to thirty. 

For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, P. 
O., Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
3d mo. 29. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
» YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution of 
the first 2d-day in the 5th-month, next. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects by the Teacher; also — 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical Practitia 
the former illustrated by iate speseenanl 
the latter by Plates adapted to the purpose. 
Tzrms.— $65 for 20 weeks; no extra charges as 
for the Latin and French » which will 
$5 each. For Circulars References and 
further particulars address 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Princi 
London Grove P. O., Chester County, 
3d mo. 18 6wp. 





